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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS: THE LIBRARY'S PRIMARY DUTY 
By Hiller C. Wellman, Librarian, City Library, Springfield, Mass. 



Fellow Members: This gathering of the 
American Library Association is but the 
thirty-seventh annual conference. The fact 
is significant, for it reminds us how brief 
is the history of the public library. Our 
other teachers are more venerable. Books 
we have had since the world was young; 
the church, through the ages; schools and 
universities and great reference libraries 
for scholars, hundreds of years; the news- 
paper, some three centuries; but the public 
library — free to all the people — only a few 
decades. That is an amazingly brief period 
to witness the rise and development of a 
great educational agency — so widespread 
and so far-reaching. 

Yet, rapid as it has been, the spread of 
the public library is in a sense not sur- 
prising. It is a truism to say that the 
safety of a republic rests on the enlight- 
enment of its people; and wise men were 
quick to see in the library a sound instru- 
ment of popular instruction. More slowly, 
they are recognizing that it also contrib- 
utes, in a measure equalled by few other 
institutions save the public school, toward 
realization of the great ideal — still dear 
to America — equality of opportunity. It 
is not strange, therefore, that American 
communities everywhere are coming to 
deem it proper that all men have access 
to books; and for the spread of public 
libraries, we as librarians need feel no 
great concern. It will go on whether we 
urge or no; for the public library has be- 
come an essential of democracy. 

But the shaping of the libraries is a dif- 
ferent matter; it lies often in the hands 
of the men and women who administer 



them. And if it is peculiarly the librari- 
an's responsibility, so, too, it is a responsi- 
bility demanding foresight and judgment. 
For the library — to use a mathematical 
term — is not a constant but a variable. It 
has assumed new functions and today is 
still changing to a degree hardly realized 
save when we regard it in perspective. 

That the public library should have 
started with traditions inherited from 
scholars' or research libraries is but nat- 
ural. For a whole generation librarians 
laid more stress on garnering books and 
on perfecting the admirable machinery of 
their organization, than on finding read- 
ers for them; and it did not seem anoma- 
lous in the late 'sixties — though it does 
now to us — to find the trustees of a great 
public library virtually congratulating 
themselves that the poorest books were 
the most read, for they reported "It is in 
many respects fortunate that the wear 
and tear of the Library falls mainly upon 
the class of works of the smallest relative 
importance," while the librarian lamented 
that "It had become very common for visit- 
ors to demand the use in the Hall of costly 
books of engravings, for mere purposes of 
curiosity." As late as 1868, when the fore- 
most public library in the country — that 
of Boston — stood second in size only to 
the Library of Congress, the classes in the 
community chiefly served may be guessed 
from the fact that its reference collections 
and reading rooms were closed, not only 
Sundays and holidays, but every evening 
as well; while of a population numbering 
a quarter of a million souls, less than 
twelve thousand held cards. The propor- 
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tion would be the same if at present all the 
public libraries in the United States should 
reach a clientage no larger than the num- 
ber of people living in New York City. 

But about that date, under the leadership 
of a scholar, Justin Winsor, began the great 
work of popularization, a process which 
was without doubt hastened by the influ- 
ence of the American Library Association, 
with its opportunities for conference and 
comparison. In former times there had 
even been question as to the status of 
women in libraries, or at least protest 
against admitting them to "the corrupter 
portions of the polite literature"; but in 
an early report the trustees of the Boston 
library gave assurance that they regarded 
it as "one of the most pleasing and hopeful 
features .... that its advantages are 
equally open to both sexes." Nowadays 
libraries besides making extensive pro- 
vision for the general reader are striving 
more and more to meet the special needs 
of every class in the community. Muni- 
cipal reference collections are being estab- 
lished for our legislators and officials, 
technical books are supplied in profusion 
for the artisans in every branch of indus- 
try, commercial books for the business men, 
books for the blind, books for the aliens, 
even for the sick, the insane and the crimi- 
nal, and above all, for the children who have 
in recent years come to absorb so large a 
share of attention. Furthermore, this great 
public has been admitted freely to the 
books on the library shelves; while outside, 
through branch libraries and stations, by 
collections in schools and other institu- 
tions, by traveling libraries and deposits in 
factory and office building, in shop and 
grange and club — in short, by placing 
books wherever they will be accessible — 
the library alike in the small town and the 
great city is being carried to the people. 

More significant still, is the changed con- 
ception of library work. To supply demand 
is now regarded as by no means enough; 
the library must create demand. It must 
be aggressive, not passive. By booklists 
and bulletins, by addresses to societies and 
personal visits to the working men in shop 



or club, by exhibitions, by circulars, by a 
constant fire of articles and notes in news- 
papers and magazines, in short by all the 
arts and wiles of modern publicity, librari- 
ans are expected to make known their re- 
sources, to spread a realization of the op- 
portunities both cultural and practical af- 
forded by the library; and the ideal is not 
fulfilled until in every man, woman and 
child capable of comprehending, there has 
been awakened an appreciation of the bene- 
fits and the delights to be de.ri.ved from 
books. 

Thus has evolved the modern public li- 
brary. No similar institution in a commu- 
nity touches the lives of so many of its 
people. Consider how rapid has been this 
development. Much of it has taken place 
within a generation, much within the years 
of the present century. Some of it may 
still be regarded as tentative. With so 
large a sum of achievement, librarians do 
not fear frank criticism of details; and a 
prime purpose of these annual gatherings 
is to scrutinize the wisdom of our various 
activities. For example, in these days 
when the utilitarian is coming to be a 
fetich even in education, is there danger 
of the cultural ideal of the library becom- 
ing overshadowed? Is there a temptation 
to overemphasize the bread-and-butter side 
of the library — the excellent practical work 
of helping men and women in all callings 
to advance materially, of furnishing aid to 
men in business and commerce — all of 
which appeals so readily to the taxpayer? 
Are our methods of publicity in keeping 
with the dignity of an educational institu- 
tion? With limited funds, is the share 
of the library's money and energy allotted 
to the extensive work with children justi- 
fied by the returns? It is well to con- 
sider questions like these, to endeavor to 
make sure that in all directions results are 
commensurate with the cost, and to weigh 
the relative emphasis to be given different 
phases of the work. 

Whether there be or be not room for some 
advancement of relative effort as regards 
the activities already described, It will be 
agreed without question that they are in 
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the main wise and successful, that they 
are approved by the taxpayer, and that 
they constitute but a logical development 
for accomplishing the ends for which the 
public library is maintained. But in re- 
cent years there has become evident a 
marked tendency towards innovations of a 
somewhat different nature. They are often 
grouped under the term library extension, 
which might be taken to imply that they 
extend beyond the field of library work 
in its strict sense. It is becoming increas- 
ingly common for lectures — not simply on 
library or literary topics, but popular 
courses on all manner of subjects — to be 
provided by libraries and occasionally de- 
livered by the librarians themselves. Here 
and there has been further adventuring 
in the field of direct instruction, with 
classes for children in science, for for- 
eigners learning English, and even tenta- 
tive correspondence courses. Exhibitions 
of all kinds are held by libraries, including 
not simply books, bindings, and prints, 
but paintings, rugs, porcelains and other 
objects of art, frequently natural history 
specimens, flower shows, occasionally in- 
dustrial displays or commercial exhibits; 
and some libraries have installed perma- 
nent museums. Story-telling for children 
on an elaborate scale has become not un- 
usual, with the avowed purpose of interest- 
ing them in good literature, but sometimes 
conducted at playgrounds and other places 
where there is no distribution of books; 
and in general the work with children has 
been extended in manifold directions. We 
read here and there of games, dances, par- 
ties — particularly for the holidays, plays, 
aeroplane contests, athletic meets, and 
other entertainments, and children's clubs 
of many kinds. In one city the branch 
libraries were centers for collection in the 
"fly-swatting" contests. Such work is 
sometimes carried on by outside agencies 
in rooms furnished by the library; more 
often it is conducted by the library itself. 
One large library offered prizes to boys 
and girls making articles during the sum- 
mer for exhibition last fall; and exhibi- 
tions of model aeroplanes, bird houses and 



other results of manual training seem not 
infrequent. The adults, too, are not neg- 
lected. We are lending library halls freely 
for literary, educational, civic and chari- 
table purposes, and to a growing extent for 
social gatherings and entertainments as 
well. Here a library has established a so- 
cial center for young women where "all the 
various useful arts and handicrafts [can] 
be taught, free of charge," and there an- 
other has opened public debates each week 
on topics of timely interest, with speakers 
chosen by the trustees. Photographs and 
prints of all kinds, music rolls, scores, 
lantern slides, phonographic records, 
which are often supplied for circulation, 
perhaps fall within the legal definition of 
book or writing, and the lending of his- 
torical and scientific specimens, and of 
stereoscopes, radiopticons, and lanterns, is 
a function that is closely allied. In one 
or two cities branch librarians are em- 
ployed in friendly visiting among the fami- 
lies of the neighborhood or for social 
service work with factory girls. One li- 
brary is reported to maintain close rela- 
tions with the probation officer and juve- 
nile court; another publishes an excellent 
magazine giving large space to matters of 
civic and commercial interest; elsewhere 
libraries are said to be aiding in social sur- 
veys. Not only is the reading of foreign- 
ers fostered, but their welfare in other 
ways is looked out for. Semi-social gath- 
erings are held, talks on citizenship some- 
times planned, and in at least a few places, 
exhibitions of their handiwork have been 
arranged. Concert-giving by libraries with 
victrolas is becoming not unusual; and 
now we are introducing moving pictures. 

Most of the practices enumerated are as 
yet by no means common enough to be 
characteristic of the American public li- 
brary; but whether general or sporadic, 
they are of sufficiently frequent occur- 
rence to show a strong trend. It has been 
said by one friendly critic that librarians 
are peculiarly alert to social needs, and 
so eager to render all possible service, 
that once convinced of a real want in the 
community, they are prone to undertake 
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to meet it without always considering 
whether the work falls properly within the 
sphere of the library or could be better 
conducted by some other agency. No 
doubt it is true that an institution like 
the public library, which has developed 
so rapidly, with few hampering traditions, 
is especially pliable, and possibly ext.ends 
its scope more readily than it might other- 
wise. But the truth is, as a matter of fact, 
somewhat larger, for the tendency seems 
but in keeping with the spirit of the times 
observable elsewhere in the church, in play- 
grounds and public centers of recreation 
and education of diverse sorts, and, some 
critics hint, even in the school curricula. 
Yet, if these signs really mark the begin- 
ning of library evolution toward institu- 
tions of wider social activity, the path 
should be chosen consciously and with de- 
liberation, for it is obvious that the change 
is likely to affect the library itself pro- 
foundly — either for good or ill. 

Some of the papers and discussions at 
the present conference will bear directly 
or indirectly on various phases of the 
questions which I have raised; and it is not 
my purpose to anticipate by offering here 
my own conclusions. But I should like 
to plead that however occupied with ex- 
ecutive cares, and whether engaged in sup- 
plying with books the practical needs of 
the community, or turning to work of wider 
social application, the librarian should 
never forget or slight what seems to me 
to be a primary duty of the public library 
— a service so fundamental that, as I shall 
try to show, it may be said without exag- 
geration to touch the springs of our civili- 
zation itself. 

For this twentieth century civilization of 
ours, which the world so easily takes for 
granted, is nevertheless regarded with mis- 
giving by many who examine its evolution 
and condition. Within the past two or 
three years alone, not a few thoughtful 
writers have questioned its solidity and 
permanence. The Italian historian, Fer- 
rero; the brilliant English churchman, J. 
N. Figgis; A. J. Hubbard in his "Fate of 
Empires," S. O. G. Douglas, Guy Theodore 



Wrench, Mrs. John Martin — all are im- 
pressed with the transitoriness of the phe- 
nomena we know as civilization. Macau- 
lay's famous New Zealander taking his 
stand on a broken arch of London bridge 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's, in his 
"vast solitude" may count at least on the 
ghostly fellowship of a goodly number of 
our contemporary writers who have been 
solicitous as to the laws of modern civili- 
zation and its decay. 

Perhaps the most interesting of these 
treatises is the immensely suggestive little 
volume in which the archaeologist, W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, has traced the rise, the 
flourishing, and the decay of eight suc- 
cessive civilizations in Egypt during a pe- 
riod of ten thousand years, and five dis- 
tinct eras of civilization in Europe from 
the early Cretan down through the clas- 
sical and that of our own day. It is only 
in recent years that, owing to the dis- 
covery and study of archaeological re- 
mains, it has become possible to take the 
long view. Hitherto, students have been 
confined largely to comparisons between 
cur own civilization and the classical 
which immediately preceded it. Professor 
Petrie uses as criteria the development of 
the different arts, especially the period 
when each passes from a stage of archaism 
to a condition of full artistic freedom; 
and he finds that in all the civilizations 
he has presented, so far as discernible, 
the arts have reached their highest devel- 
opment in the same sequence. First comes 
sculpture, followed by painting, and then 
literature; these in turn are succeeded 
after a somewhat longer interval by the 
development of mechanics, of science, and 
the results of applied science, or wealth. 
There appears to be a striking conformity, 
not only in the sequence, but roughly, in 
the relative time, suggesting that the same 
laws are operative throughout the entire 
period. The intervals between the suc- 
cessive waves of civilization as shown by 
the point when sculpture, the first of the 
arts, reaches the stage when it is fully 
freed from archaism averages between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred years, with 
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an apparent tendency towards lengthening 
in the case of the later civilizations. Our 
modern European civilization, according 
to Professor Petrie, reached the turning 
point of freedom in sculpture about 1240 
A. D.; in painting, about 1400; in litera- 
ture during the Elizabethan age, or about 
1600; in mechanics possibly in 1890; while 
the full development in science and in the 
production of wealth is still to come. 

Of course, I have, not cited the interest- 
ing and ingenious conclusions of Professor 
Petrie, which are bristling with debatable 
points, nor referred to the works of the 
other authors, who differ much among 
themselves, as proving any definite theory 
of civilization. I merely wish to impress 
on you the well-recognized fact that civ- 
ilization is an intermittent phenomenon. 
Nor can I personally see that our own civ- 
ilization, though covering so much wider 
area than any which have preceded it, dif- 
fers essentially from them, except in two 
respects. One of them is the possession 
of a religion so ennobling that if its prin- 
ciples were valid in the hearts of men, it 
would seem in itself to afford a strong 
preservative, at least against the corrup- 
tion and ill living that accompany a de- 
caying civilization. But one of the phe- 
nomena that all students point out is the 
weakening in our times of the hold of 
religion on the minds and actions of men. 
The other essential difference, as I see it, 
between our civilization and previous ones 
lies in the remarkable development of the 
arts of communication. The facilities for 
travel by steamship and railroad, and for. 
the transmission of information by mail 
and telegraph, have so united the world 
and brought into contact differing civili- 
zations as to produce a condition without 
parallel in earlier ages. 

But incomparably greater in its effect is 
the ease of communication from mind to 
mind resulting from the invention of print- 
ing. One would be rash, indeed, to assume 
that this new force in the world, powerful 
though it be, and aptly termed the art pre- 
servative of arts, has yet within itself suf- 



ficient virtue to overbalance the laws 
which, working through human nature for 
ages past, have caused one great civiliza- 
tion after another to rise, reach its zenith, 
and decay. Yet, when we consider that 
not simply in preserving knowledge, but 
in diffusing it among the whole people, it 
has produced a condition of general en- 
lightenment that has never before been 
known; and when we remember also the 
immense acceleration given to the rena- 
scence of the very civilization we now en- 
joy through the recovery by scholars of 
the Greek manuscripts and classical texts, 
it may not be immoderate to hope that 
this great art of printing will have an in- 
calculable influence in deepening, strength- 
ening, carrying higher, and prolonging this 
present wave of our civilization; and 
should this likewise be destined to recede, 
in alleviating man's intervening low estate 
and hastening the world's next great ad- 
vance. And in carrying to the whole peo- 
ple the solider and more vital product of 
the printing press, no such agency has 
ever before existed as the modern free 
public library. 

This, then, I conceive to be the great 
fundamental obligation of the public li- 
brary — to make accessible to all men the 
best thought of mankind, whether it be 
found in the classic works of the older 
civilizations that preceded our own, or in 
the master intellects of a later day, or in 
the innumerable derivative writings of les- 
ser minds. And this function is one that 
I trust may never be forgotten, however 
far it may seem well to extend the prov- 
ince of the library in other directions. 
While striving in every wise way to fur- 
ther the material or ephemeral interests 
of our communities, above all, we as libra- 
rians should prize and cherish the things 
of the mind and of the spirit. Only those 
gifted by God can hope for the supreme 
joy of feeding the pure, white flame that 
lights man's pathway through the ages. 
Pew they be and blessed. It is privilege 
enough for us to strive to hold aloft the 
light, and carry ourselves staunchly and 
worthily as torchbearers. 



